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From Caucasian Albanian to Udi 


Wolfgang Schulze 
University of Munich 


Abstract 

Two palimpsest manuscripts founded in the Mt. Sinai monastery by Zaza Aleksidze and 
identified as Caucasian Albanian by the same researcher can be regarded as the earliest 
documentation of an East Caucasian language. The decipherment of the palimpsests da- 
ting back to probably the 6th or 7th century A.D. mainly by Jost Gippert and the author of 
this paper allow relating the language of these texts (fragments of the Gospel of John and 
parts of a Christian lectionary) to the world of modern East Caucasian languages. It soon 
became clear that the language conventionally termed Caucasian Albanian (CA; for lack of 
a known autochthonous name) can be regarded as a more or less direct ancestor of pre- 
sent-day Udi, a minotarian language spoken in one village in Azerbaijan (Nij), as well as in 
some other settlements and cities of the former USSR. The paper wants to illustrate the 
degree of relatedness between of CA and Udi by referring to aspects of phonology, mor- 
phosyntax, and the lexicon. The CA and (Vartashen) Udi versions of a short text passage 
(Matthew 17,1-3) are additionally used to show that although some major processes of lan- 
guage change have occurred since the times of CA, there still is enough evidence that as- 
certain the assumption of immediate relatedness. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The discovery of the Caucasian Albanian (CA) palimpsests by Zaza Aleksi- 
dze and the subsequent decipherment of their underlying script (see Gip- 
pert et al. 2009) has shed new light not only on the linguistic history of 
Azerbaijan, but also on the subclassification of Lezgian languages. The 
palimpsests corroborate the hypothesis that present-day Udi can be re- 
garded as a descendant of Caucasian Albanian. Udi is a minority language 
spoken by some 8.000 people mainly in the village of Nij in Northern 
Azerbaijan as well as in places in Russia and Kazakhstan. Nij Udi repre- 
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sents one of the two dialects of Udi. The other dialect once has been spo- 
ken in Varstahen (now Oguz), some 20 km northwest of Nij. Since 1990, 
most of the Vartashen Udis live in scattered places in Russia, Kazakhstan, 
as well as in some hamlets in Northeastn Armenia. In addition, a variety 
of Vartashen Udi is spoken in the village of Oktomberi (Zinobiani) in 
Eastern Georgia, see the following map: 
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Map 1: The Location of Udi 


Hitherto, it has been widely accepted that Udi constitutes a separate 
branch of the Lezgian languages having split off from the proto-language 
shortly after Early Archi. The main arguments stem from Udi morphosyn- 
tax that differs considerably from the prototype of Lezgian languages per- 
haps best preserved in a language such as Rutul. Graphic (1) illustrates the 
position of Uid within the Lezgian branch of East Caucasian, as described 
traditionally: 
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Graphic 1: The Position of Udi (Traditional View) 
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Data from Caucasian Albanian allow for the first time to relate a pre- 
sent-day Lezgian language to a language documented for the 6th centu- 
ryA.D.. In fact, Udi for now is the only East Caucasian language that we 
can relate to an East Caucasian language more broadly documented in 
late antiquities. The langauge of the Caucasian Albanian texts suggests 
that we might have to revise the traditional assumptions on the position 
of Udi within the Lezgian family (see Gippert et al. 2009 for details). It is 
out of the scope of the present paper to elaborate the corresponding ar- 
guments. It suffices to note that there at least preliminaty evidence that 
the Caucasian Albanian/Udi cluster is more closely related to Eastern 
Samur, confer the alternative stemma in graphic (2): 
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Graphic 2: The Position of Udi (Evidence from CA) 


Accordingly, the ‘marginal’ features of CA/Udi did not result from an early 
separation from Proto-Lezgian. Rather, it represents an early variant of 
Eastern Samur being strongly ‘de-caucasianized’ through impact from 
southern, mainly early Iranian languages. 

The Caucasian Albanian palimpsests represent a corpus of roughly 
12.500 tokens (about 1.000 lexical types). The texts include fragments of 
the Gospel of John and of an early Christian lectionary much of which 
seems to have been translated from an Old Armenian source (influenced 
by Old Georgian and perhaps Syriac versions). The following graphic gives 
a sample from the palimpsests together with facsimile and transliteration 
(Cor 2, 11:26, see Gippert et al. 2009, 2: VII:33): 
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TLEAOA IIOLL 
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LO4A0-T" 

ALLE SOTO 25" 
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llaq'moqavelomčar : 
marak’es[ow]nowqtowr 
moxoc 
marak’esownowqab* 
zak’ goxoc : mar 
ak’esownowg¢ inow 
qoc : marak’esonow* 





ALLE SOE MOA L212 hetanosowgoqoc : 

$2 ALALIS WOOO marak'esownow* 
ELLEIM ALLIS. kabana : marak’e 
POMONA LIN Le" sownowxc'ayax : Mar 
LEIRO LIVE ak’esownowxa|[€]pé 


Graphic 3:A Sampi from the Caucasian Albanian Palimpsest (UV-picture) 


It is difficult to judge upon the degree of ‘naturalness’ of the language 
as showing up in the palimpsests: We can expect that at least parts of the 
documented Caucasian Albanian syntax are influenced by the corre- 
sponding sources (mainly Old Armenian). One example is: 


(1) CA:  ni-k’bo-ka kalak bačxesa bow-al hala 
NEG-be_able-LV.PRES city hide-INF mountain-SUPER on 
Arm: oč karé katak tak&el or iveray lerin 
bowra-h*k’e 
stand.PRES-REL.ABS.SG 
kaycé 


‘A city that stands on a mountain cannot hide.’ (Mt 5,14) 


Except for the postposition hala ‘one’ that matches the Armenian 
proposition é and the clitic position of the relative pronoun h~k’e (an ab- 
breviated form of *hanay-o-k’e) the two versions illustrate the the CA pas- 
sage must have been a word-by-word translation from an Armenian 
source. This assumption is corroborated by the fact that CA kalak ‘city’ is 
not marked by the ergative (*kalak-en) as expetable from the syntax of 
k’‘ibok’esown ‘to be able, can’. The form obviously copies the Armenian 
nominative katak". 

To a certain extent, the same holds for the lexicon, too: Some religious 
terms seem to be calques from Old Armenian and Old Georgian. How- 
ever, the bulk of the Caucasian Albanian lexicon should be considered as 
being part of the ‘standard’ lexicon of speakers of Caucasian Albanian — 
else it would be difficult for the audience to grasp the contents of the lec- 
tionary that had been read out in church services. Both the phonology 
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and the morphology of Caucasian Albanian seem to reflect the ‘standard’ 
language, too. Here, only minor influences from the translation sources 
can be observed. It remains an open question whether the Bible excerpts 
of the lectionary have been taken from a fully translated Caucasian Alba- 
nian version of the Bible, or whether it represents a translation from a for- 
eign source. The Gospel of John suggests that at least all the four Gospels 
had been once translated into Caucasian Albanian. (see Gippert et. al. 
2009 for details). 

As has been said above, the Caucasian Albanian palimpsests represent 
a unique source to unveil the pre-history of an East Caucasian language. 
Before the discovery of these texts, there had been various rumors con- 
cerning the nature of the Caucasian Albanian language: Pending on the 
individual perspective, many of the Lezgian languages had been referred 
to in order to prove that the given language has to be seen as a descend- 
ant of Caucasian Albanian (e.g. Lezgi, Tsakhur, but also the pseudo- 
Lezgian language Khinalug, see Schulze 2008; in fact, relating one’s history 
to the traditions of Caucasian Albania seems to have become a standard 
model among intellectuals of some of these ethnic groups). 

In this context, it is important to note that one must not infer from the 
fact the palimpsests represent a specific language that the whole state- 
hood of Caucasian Albanian had been dominated by speakers of this lan- 
guage. Rather, it may well have been the case that Caucasian Albanian 
was the language of an ethnic group within this statehood that held both 
the political and religious power. In this sense, Caucasian Albanian would 
have been some kind of ‘church language’, perhaps also used in political 
and administrative discourse, as suggested by the inscription from 
Mingecaur (cf. Gippert et al. 2009 for a recent edition). In other words: We 
cannot exclude the possibility that Caucasian Albania represented a plu- 
rilingual entity the languages of which comprised not only what we call 
Caucasian Albanian, but also various other Lezgian and (toward the 
south) Iranian languages. 

Nevertheless, the data from the palimpsests safely illustrate that the 
language documents in these texts is intimately related to present-day 
Udi. In my short paper, I want to illustrate this point with the help of se- 
lected examples. The Caucasian Albanian data are taken from Gippert et 
al. (2009), the Udi data stem from various sources (e.g. Šeiranišvili 1971, 
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Pantvize 1974, Gukasjan 1974, Schulze 1982, Schulze (forthcoming)) and 
from own fieldwork notes.’ 


2. PHONOLOGY 


The phoneme inventory of Caucasian Albanian comes close to that of Udi. 
Most importantly, it shares features with Udi that are alien to the other 
Lezgian languages. This is especially true for the series of postalveolar 
affricates and fricatives, cf. the following table that lists the inventory of 
Caucasian Albanian consonantal phonemes: 


| 
TE 


r 





Table 1: The Caucasian Albanian Inventory of Consonantal Phonemes 


Those phonemes that do not occur in Udi are marked by grey cells. 
The asterisk marks CA phonemes the existence of which must be inferred 
from the Caucasian Albanian alphabet lists, although they are not docu- 
mented in the readable parts of the palimpsests. Caucasian Albanian dif- 
fers from Udi especially with respect to the presence of a series of pala- 
talized dental consonants (a residue in Udi is the phoneme c” as showing 
up in ac/ar ‘pure, clean’, can ‘fishbone, pit (fruit)’, k’arc/al ‘magpie’, and 
koc’ ‘bent, curved’). Admittedly, the exact phonetic value of these palatals 
is difficult to ascertain. As for d’, we can refer to CA K'odi ‘house’ ~ Udi k’og 
‘id.’, CA xodii ‘shadow, shade’ ~ Udi xo¥i/xoZi ‘id.’ and CA Wedler ‘lip’ ~ Udi 


‘The analysis of the Caucasian Albanian texts has resulted from joint work between 
Jost Gippert (Frankfurt) and the author of the present paper. The identification of most 
Armenian, Georgian, and Iranian loans in CA has been done by Jost Gippert. 
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gezer ‘id.’ which may, however, likewise hint at [d3]. Nevertheless, the two 
loans CA dip’ ‘scripture, book’ (cf. Arm. *dip- in dpir ‘writer’ < Old Persian 
dipi- etc.) and CA bod/var ‘censer’ (cf. Armenian bowrvar, Georgian bervar- 
i < Middle Iranian *bodi€ar, lit. ‘perfume-bearer’ (Gippert)) suggest [dJ] 
that would have merged with [d3] in Early Udi. As for t’, relevant terms 
are e.g. ag’at’i ‘naked’ (Udi aq’a¢i ‘id.’), CA et’a (genitive of the demon- 
strative pronoun e), and CA -hanayt/a- (genitive of the relative pronoun). 
The last two forms are based on the oblique stem et’- to which the pro- 
nominal genitive marker -ya has been added. From this we may conclude 
that the phoneme has a dental rather than a palatal-alveolar value. The 
lateral value of the phoneme # is ascertained by CA madili ‘grace, mercy’ 
(a loan from Old Georgian madl-i ‘id.’) as well as by k’ali ‘voice’ (cf. Udi 
k’al-pesun ‘to call’), and CA il ‘word’, which has good cognates in other 
Lezgian languages (Proto-Lezgian *¢’al > CA il, cf. Rutul, Kryts, Budukh 
čel, Tabasaran, Aghul, Lezgi čal, Archi Čat ‘id.’). CA Yam ‘sheep’ can be 
tentatively related to Khinalug halam ‘id.’. Evidence for the palatal inter- 
pretation of this phonemes stems from CA bag’ ‘way, road’ (cf. Udi yag’ 
‘id.’ < Proto-Lezgian *7/aq’) and CA biba- ‘to kill’ (Udi bi(y)a- ‘to die’). The 
phonetic nature of CA ñ (that is [n/]) is more difficult to describe. The na- 
sal interpretation is suggested e.g. by CA marmin-, the oblique stem of 
marmin ‘body, flesh’ (< Armenian marmin ‘id.’). Obviously, we have to 
deal with progressive assimilation (cf. Gippert et al. 2009 for details). Pala- 
taliazation is proposed by the abbreviation 7i*n ‘eternal, eternity’ that 
cannot be separated from Armenian yawitean ‘id.’ (< MIran. *yawét-). Ob- 
viously, the abbreviation builds upon the first and the final consonant 
(y[awitea[n]). The nasal value probably stems from the Armenian prepo- 
sitional construction į yawitean < *in yawitean, as suggested by Jost Gip- 
pert in Gippert et al. (2009). Likewise, we can refer to CA p’ofie ‘then, now’ 
that is matched by Udi p’oy ‘then, thus’ and to the conditional marker - 
eñe- (cf. Udi -(i)yi- (~ -gi) with the same function). Other Caucasian Alba- 
nian forms including -7i- can be analysed with a lesser degree of certainty 
only. Note for instance the adjectival marker -ñi in e-ñi ‘new’ (Udi ini 
‘new’?), bå-ñi ‘great’ (cf. Budukh bo‘-lu, Kryts bu ‘great, big’), and ga-ni 
‘faded away’ (no secure etymology). Another derivational element in- 
cluding -ñ- is -ña that has probably resulted from the merger of the stem 
augment -n- with the Caucasian Albanian genitive suffix -ya, cf. CA gel-ria 
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‘guilty’ < *gel-n-ya ‘related to guilt’ or diip’-ria < *diip’-n-ya ‘relate to scrip- 
ture’. 

Caucasian Albanian differs from Udi with respect to the question of 
pharyngealization. Whereas in Udi pharyngealization must be regarded as 
a secondary articulatory correlation of vowels (a‘, où, if etc.), Caucasian 
Albanian seems to have been marked for a consonantal value of this fea- 
ture, cf. fi ‘ear’, pl. ‘i-mowx ~ Udi i(‘)mux, ti‘mux ‘ear’ (plur.tant.), faxi ‘far, 
distant’ ~ Udi a‘xi‘l ‘id.’, v'an ‘you’ (pl.) ~ Udi va‘n ‘id.’, b%efi ‘your’ (pl.) ~ 
Udi efi ‘id.’ (see below), b’eg ‘sun’ ~ Udi be‘g ‘id.’, pa ‘two’ ~ Udi p’a‘ ‘id.’. 
A restricted number of loans suggest that in intervocalic position the 
pharyngeal must have been marked for a (rhotic) palate-alveolar compo- 
nent ([rf]), cf. xo%ak’ ‘heat’ ~ Armenian xorsak, Georgian xorsak’-i ‘id’, 
va‘amak’ ‘cerecloth, napkin’ ~ Armenian varsamak, Georg. varsamag-i 
‘id.’, and mow‘ak’ ‘worker, labourer’ ~ Georgian musak-i, Armenian msak 
‘id.’ (the identification of these terms as loans stems from Jost Gippert). 
Underlying [f] is also corroborated by CA na-i‘ow ‘servant’, xi‘ow < *xin- 
i‘ow ‘woman, wife’ and i‘owa ‘widow’, in case they are derived from CA 
išow ‘man’ (Udi isu) meaning ‘not-(free-)man’, ‘female-man’, and ‘man- 
less’). Another term is ‘a ‘near’, cf. Udi ia ‘id.’. 

The vowel system is basically parallel to that of Udi except for the lack 
of pharyngealized vowels (see above). Nevertheless, Caucasian Albanian 
differs from Udi with respect to the amount of non-pharyngealized vow- 
els, cf. table 2: 


| | From | Middle |Back __ 
| |Non-Labial|Labial| | Non-Labial | Labial 
Closed fi fä J J fp 


Halfclosedfe [6 fa do 
halfopen fä J Jo fa 
COENE a ee ee a 


Table 2: Non-pharyngealized Vowels in Caucasian Albanian and Udi 





Those vocalic phonemes that are innovations in Udi are marked by 
grey cells. Correspondences between the Caucasian Albanian and Udi 
vowels are straightforward especially for a, i, u, and o. The nature of the 
CA vowel å, however, cannot be fully ascertained. CA tdxan ‘fig tree’ ~ Udi 
to‘xa‘n ‘id.’, t’d ‘side, region’ ~ Udi t’o’-g- ‘id.’ (pl.), q’a ‘twenty’ (attested in 
qo-q’a-om ‘hundredfold’, lit. ‘five-(times)-twenty-fold’ and xo-gdaray-bdan ‘i 
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‘centurion’, lit. ‘of-five-(times)-twenty-(people)-chief) ~ Udi g'o ‘id’, 
bagal(a) ‘depth, abyss’ ~ Udi bogalu ‘deep’ indicate that å must have in- 
cluded a labial feature. Both the fig-word and CA p’admown ‘again, another 
(time)’ (surely derived from p”a (Udi p’a‘) ‘two’) suggest that å may be 
additionally marked for pharyngealization. p'åmown again hints at an 
open front vowel [a], that might be present also in the nominalizing plu- 
ral marker ‘they’ that, however occurs only in abbreviated form (a’r (ab- 
solutive), an (ergative) etc. < *a-ar, a-an etc.?). 

Another problematic vowel is CA ü: The relevant letter occurs mainly 
in the digraph <iiw>. The vocalic value of the digraph can be derived from 
forms like CA hitwk’ ‘heart, mind’ ~ Udi wk’/ii(‘)k’ ‘id’, üwg ‘six’ ~ Udi u‘q 
‘id.’, vitwg ‘seven’ ~ Udi vu‘g ‘id.’, miiwg ‘eight’ ~ Udi mu‘g ‘id.’, q’tiw(e) 
‘fear, fright’ ~ Udi q’i‘/q’a° ‘id.’, biiwga ‘between, amidst’ ~ Udi bi‘g/ba‘g 
‘middle’, büwi ‘heavy’ ~ Udi bi‘ ‘id’, müwgen ‘feast’ ~ Udi mu‘q ‘joyful, 
happy’, Aiiwq’en ‘bone’ ~ Udi u‘g’e‘n ‘id.’, and qiiw-d‘r ‘some (people), 
(the) ones ... (the) others’ (plur.tant.) ~ Udi qi‘ (other) half. Most of these 
entries hint at a (pharyngealized?) labial, although the labial component 
is lacking with some of the terms, at least in Udi. 

Summing up the observations made so far, we can safely state that 
Caucasian Albanian shares most features of its phonological system with 
that of Udi. The same holds for aspects of frequency: The graphic below 
gives the percentage of the thirty most frequent phonemes (textual fre- 
quency, CA: 59,842 tokens (black) vs. Vartashen Udi (308,267 tokens 


(grey)): 
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| | | la il TEEM PFET 


vhegkadOnucpzsgdgromblilgviitsxt 
Graphic 4: Textual Frequency of Phonemes in Caucasian Albanian and Vartashen Udi 
(Percentage) 

In general, the difference lies within statistical tolerability (from +4.7% 
to -2.7 %). The following graphic illustrates the individual values (positive 
value state that a phoneme is more frequent in Caucasian Albanian, 
negative values state that is more frequent in Udi): 
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Graphic 5: Differences in Percentage 


The differences mainly result from the presence of an Azeri layer in Udi 
that has conditioned the shift in frequency of certain phonemes and from 
a stronger consonantal value of the sonant [j] (often [i] in Udi). In addi- 
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tion, the chart shows that [h] is more frequent in Caucasian Albanian due 
to the fact that it is usually dropped in initial position in Vartashen Udi. 
Finally, the higher frequency of g is complemented by a lower degree of 
frequency of x ([x]). Also note that the graphic representation of CA q is 
often difficult to distinguish from graphic x. If we take these two pho- 
nemes together, a rather even picture emerges. At any rate the Caucasian 
phonological inventory clearly shows that for none of the other Lezgian 
languages, we can give a parallel picture. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


The morphological inventory of Caucasian Albanian has many matches in 
modem Udi. In this section, I will concentrate on the presentation of 
these matches — peculiarities of both languages are not discussed in all 
their details. This holds especially for the innovative parts of Udi mor- 
phology much of which can be associated with impact from Armenian 
and Azeri. 


3.1. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

Contrary to Udi, Caucasian Albanian knows a system of gender classifica- 
tion that shows up in a system of definite articles alien to Udi. The para- 
digm comes close to the three-gender systems of e.g. Avaro-Andian, even 
though we do not deal with a typical system of noun classification from a 
morphosyntactic point of view. Most importantly, the plural article 
matches the third (‘neutral’) gender as for instance in Avar. The forms 
themselves do not correspond to noun class markers but are taken from 
the CA system of anaphoric demonstratives: 


(2) M.SG FSG _ N.SG PL 
Article 0 a e e 
Deixis (nominal) o(0) ag e(e)/ya [M å, F ag-owr, N e-bowr] 


The form o is preserved in the Udi nominalizer -o (cf. kala-o (kalō) ‘the 
big one’). Obviously, Udi has undergone a stage of reducing the article sys- 
tem to o before dropping it except for is postponed (enclitic) variant in 
nominalization function. 

The Caucasian Albanian system of plural marking corresponds to that 
of Udi, cf. the CA morphemes -owg/x (Udi —ux), -(ow)mowgq/x (Udi -mux) - 
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rowq/x (Udi -rux). Only the CA plural -bowr did not survive systematically 
in Udi. Most importantly, the plural suffix -owx phonetically behaves the 
same way as Udi -ux when case suffixes are added, cf. angelos-owg-on ‘the 
angels’ (ergative) < *-ux-en (confer the Vartashen Udi ergative plural 
adamar-g-on ‘the men/persons’ < -ug-on < *-ux-en, see Schulze 1982 for 
details). 

Caucasian Albanian and Udi start from a parallel system of case mark- 
ing, although Caucasian Albanian has a more elaborate system than Udi 
and reflects the Lezgian etalon of case marking more closely than Udi. 
Contrary to especially Vartashen Udi, the Caucasian Albanian paradigm 
rarely shows stem augments in order to form oblique stems. The stem 
augment -n- that is typical for Vartashen Udi only occurs with nomina 
agentis formed by the present participle -al, e.g. baal ‘doer’, erg. baal-n-en, 
éa-bit’al-n- < *éa-bit’al ‘veil’, and bal/-bagal-n- < bal/-baq’al ‘servant’. With 
primary nouns, the stem augment mostly occurs with some nouns in the 
datives and the corresponding locatives, e.g. asal ‘earth’, erg. asal-en, gen. 
asal-own, but obl. agal-n-. The same holds for *balal ‘candle’, and xow’ 
‘rock’. Above, I have already alluded to the genitive-based derivational el- 
ement -ña that includes the same stem augment (*-n-ya). The two nouns 
Ze ‘stone’ (Udi Ze‘) and xe ‘water’ (Udi xe) show -n- in all oblique case 
forms (e.g. erg. Ze-n-en, xe-n-en). The latter form is also present in Udi 
xenen ‘id.’ (most likely, we have to deal not with some kind of stem aug- 
ment, but with a residue of the older stem final consonant that has been 
dropped in the absolutive). 

Both Caucasian Albanian and Udi add the case suffixes to the stem, to 
the stem augment, or to the plural suffix (if given). The following table 
lists the documented case forms of Caucasian Albanian together with the 
paradigm of Udi case markers (N- = Nij, V- = Vartashen): 


| Caucasian Albanian | Udi 
Gil, cance OO eee he 
PERGATIVE | -e-eny-in | emin 















GENITIVE: _ CFC as Ee 
GENITIVE2 fin -own | imum S 
ABLATIVE2 Pee ee 
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DATIVE 


SUPER-ESSIVE1 
DATIVE2 
SUPER-ESSIVE3 


V-Udi > COMITATIVE 

DIRECTIVE P-DATrxow | 

COMITATIVE PDATrxo§ | 

ABLATIVE2 PDATxoc | 
i 


ANTE-ABLATIVE2 -DAT1-x-ost’a 
-DAT1-s Residue: _ -es-infinitive, 
Adessive -st’a 


|DATrstaxoc | 


Table 3: Case Forms in Caucasian Albanian and Udi 





Light grey fields indicate Caucasian Albanian case forms without di- 
rect matches in Udi, dark grey fields indicate Udi innovations. It comes 
clear that both paradigms are based on the same principle especially with 
respect to the locative cases: These are derived from the dative both in 
Caucasian Albanian and Udi. Most importantly, both languages show the 
same degree of dative allomorphs (also see Schulze 2003). Caucasian Al- 
banian differs from Udi with respect to the elaboration of locative cases 
that clearly reflect the Lezgian (and East Caucasian) pattern of linking ‘se- 
ries’ (landmark topology) and ‘case’ (motional aspect of the trajector). 
Still, the paradigm has already undergone heavy shifts and simplifications 
that sets its apart from the original template as present e.g. in Lezgi or 
Aghul. Udi has further reduced the paradigm, probably under influence 
from both Armenian and Azeri. Still, the ergative, the genitive, the dative, 
the dative2, and the superessive3 (having shifted to an allative in Udi) il- 
lustrate that both languages have started from the same underlying para- 
digm. 
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Even though pronouns do not constitute a part of morphology in both 
languages, their paradigms shall be presented here because they play an 
important in the formation of verbal agreement. The system of personal 
pronouns is rather parallel in both languages. Both languages have lost 
the inclusive/exclusive and derive the third person pronoun from the 
paradigm of demonstratives. The first and second person pronouns do not 
distinguish an ergative case from the absolutive case. The following table 
lists the relevant forms: 


| CA | Udi Udi i i 


Ergative | zow vown 
Genitive ez(i) | vi / vey | vi 
Dativer 


Table 4: Personal Pronouns in Caucasian Albanian and Udi 





The table illustrates that most Caucasian Albanian forms have exact 
matches in Udi. The first person plural CA Zan is closer to the form recon- 
structable for Proto-Lezgian (*Z/an, cf. Schulze 2011 for details). It re- 
mains an open question whether Udi yan has developed from *Zan (as 
present in Caucasian Albanian) or from *Z/an as suggested by (3): 


(3) “dan 


a 


CA Zan Udi yan 


If the latter hypothesis is true we can related it to the assumption that 
the ancestor of Udi was not Caucasian Albanian itself but its closest rela- 
tive (see Gippert et al. 2009, Schulze 2015 for details). The following 
stemma illustrates this assumption: 


(4) Language ‘X’ 


Pin, 


Caucasian Albanian Early Udi 


a 


Nij Vartashen 
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* Ww 


The second person singular CA vown (< *g”an) can be viewed from the 
same perspective: Starting from the reconstructable form *g”an, we can 
assume a laryngealization of *g- > A- in Early Udi (preserved in Nij Udi 
hun: h- has later on been dropped in Vartashen Udi), whereas Caucasian 
Albanian has lost the uvular while preserving its labial component: 


(5) “gran 
a i 


CA vown Early Udi *hun 


/ N 


Nij hun Vartashen un 


Contrary to Udi, the CA second person plural genitive (b‘efi) has pre- 
served a reflex of the former class marker (third class *b-), as it is true for 
be-zi (SG) and be-si < *be-#i (1PL) in both languages (b‘e-fi < *b‘e-v%, see 
Schulze 2011 for details). We have to assume that Udi efli) has resulted 
from an analogous process that has adjusted the second person plural 
(genitive) to the structure of its singular counterpart. 

As has been said above, both languages use deictic elements in terms 
of a third person pronoun. Unfortunately, the textual sources of Cauca- 
sian Albanian do not allow setting up a full paradigm of such pronouns. 
Except for the anaphoric distal described above in the context of the CA 
article system, the following matches occur: (a) The Udi proximal me- is 
reflected by the CA locative adverb eme ‘here’. (b) The Udi nominal basis 
of the distal še- can be seen in CA ese ‘(t)here’, also confer CA es-o-loxoc 
‘on this side here’. There are not obvious traces of the Udi medial ka-, 
whereas the attributive distal t’e shows up (as in Udi) in the context of 
pronominal stem augments as well as in the adverbs et’e and et’is ‘there’ 
and in the conjunction ha-t’-en-k’e ‘if, lit. ‘with this, that...’. Both Cauca- 
sian Albanian and Udi have preserved the proto-Lezgian emphatic ele- 
ment *ha- that can be added especially to interrogative pronouns, cf. CA 
ha-šow ‘who’, ha-nay-k’e ‘who, which’ (relative), and ha-may ‘where’. 

The two languages at issue differ from most other East Caucasian lan- 
guages with respect to the type of relativization strategies. Both languages 
have developed relative pronouns, a process that can clearly be related to 
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impact from Iranian (cf. the subordinating particle CA -k’e borrowed from 
Iranian and the corresponding form -te in Vartashen Udi borrowed from 
Armenian (et‘e)). However, the languages differ with respect to the terms 
used to derive these relative pronouns: Whereas Caucasian Albanian has 
ha-nay-k’e (-nay reflecting an East Lezgian pronominal element in the 
sense of ‘which’), Udi grounds its form mano-te in the locative interroga- 
tive pronoun ma- ‘where’. 

In the context of pronouns it is worth to mention that the reflexive 
pronoun is identical in both languages (CA and Udi ič). The pronouns has 
the nearly the same case paradigm, cf. CA/Udi ergative ic-en, Dative 
icow/icu, genitive icey/icay. The same holds for the human interrogative 
pronoun ‘who’ (CA (Aa-)sow, Udi su, whereas CA ya ‘what’ is difficult to 
relate to Udi (h)e-k’a ‘what’. 


3.2 VERBS 


The make-up of Udi verbs strongly coincides with that of Caucasian Alba- 
nian verbs. In both languages ‘basic’ verbs are distinguished from verbal 
complexes built upon (in parts petrified) light verbs. The following table 
lists the relevant forms: 





CA 
-t’esown 
-tesown 

| -desown _| -desun | 

4 , 

Auxiliaries (< “Light verb) 

| xesun_| 


-kesown 
-k’esown 
-gesown 


| Intransitive; mediopassive (Udi) | igesown | esun __ | ‘go/come’ | 
(In}transitive) | pesown | pesun |'say | 
| Transitive(-causative) | biyesown_| besun_| ‘do, make’ | 


Table 5: Derivational Auxiliaries and Light Verbs in Caucasian Albanian and Udi 



















The table illustrates that most (petrified) light verbs in Caucasian 
Albanian have safe correspondences in Udi. In addition, both language 
share a compositional type that is marked for the combination of a lexical 
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base with a heavy verb such as Udi dugsun ‘hit’, aq’sun ‘take’, biq’sun 
‘seize’ etc. and CA dagesown ‘give’, heq’esown ‘take’, and biq’esown ‘take’. 

A special issue is that of stem suppletion that shows up in both lan- 
guages with a number of high-frequent verbs such as ‘to go’, ‘to come’, ‘to 
say’, ‘to die’ (Udi/CA) and ‘to give’ (CA). In principle, both languages asso- 
ciate the different stems to the same functional domains, except for the 
future-modal domain that is an innovation of Udi, confer the following 
table: 








= Masdar atate Piss epo mea 
| LCA [cA | Udi 


DOAA a 

<*ta-¢ < *ta 

HF ee ee 
< “e-g < "e 


(ow) | (ow)k’a-_ 


Piso eee [eo eae Ti 
fae eel iene 


Table 6: Suppletive Verbs in Caucasian Albanian and Udi 









Space does not allow elaborating the data included in the table in 
more details. Nevertheless note that as for the ‘come/go’ distinction, Udi 
has innovated the itive version (‘go’) by generalizing the preverb ta- that 
occasionally shows up in Caucasian, too, albeit with other verbs (cf. ta- 
dagesown ‘to give thither’). In Caucasian Albanian, the imperative of ‘to 
go’ has two forms, owkal- and eke-. The origin of eke is slightly obscure: Its 
Udi version corresponds to the ventive imperative (‘to come’) that would 
expect a form *heke in Caucasian Albanian (undocumented). From this 
we might infer that eke stems from Old Armenian ek ‘come!’ that has been 
reanalyzed as e-k- in Early Udi, allowing the formation of the new itive 
imperative ta-ke-. The Caucasian Albanian forms owk’al- and hek’al do not 
have correspondences in Udi. The Caucasian Albanian form (ow)k’a- ‘say’ 
(present tense stem) illustrates that this tense series has shifted to a fu- 
ture/modal in Udi calling for a new present tense form (see below). Fi- 
nally, the suppletive stem CA lowga- (‘to give’ (present)) does not have a 
match in Udi. The Udi version of ‘to give’ itself (ta-desun) probably is a re- 
flex of CA ta-dage-sown ‘to give thither’ (> *ta-dey- > ta-de- ?). 

Caucasian Albanian shares with Udi the strategy to form the masdar 
(verbal noun). In both languages, we have -sown/-sun that adds -un (geni- 
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tive (or, less likely, a suffix to derive abstract nouns) to the old dative *-s 
(dative3 in Caucasian Albanian) of the verbal (historically nominal?) root 
(see Schulze (forthcoming for details). The dative-marked verbal stem 
functions in both languages in terms of an infinitive (e.g. Udi bak-es ‘in 
order to become’), to which an element -a is added in Udi in order to form 
the new present tense (e.g. bak-s-a < *bake-s-a ‘becoming’). 

The tense/Aspect system of Caucasian Albanian, however, differs 
structurally from that of Udi. It is dominated by a tense opposition that is 
marked mainly by different thematic vowels, confer: 


(6) Tense stem formation (stem final thematic vowels): 


Present Past Infinitive Imperative 
Strong verbs -a- -e- -€- -a- 
Weak verbs -a- -a- -e- -a- 


Hence, we have CA hegq’e- (masdar) vs. heq’a (present, past, impera- 
tive) ‘take’, but bege- (infinitive/past) vs. bega- (present/imperative). This 
pattern that probably reflects an earlier East Lezgian model has been fully 
harmonized in Udi. In addition, the Caucasian Albanian data hint at two 
strategies to form aspectual oppositions: First, quite a number of verbs 
show an infix -r/l- in the present tense stem (imperfective) that clearly 
goes back to a Lezgian marker of imperfectivity (see Schulze 1994). Exam- 
ples include bicesown ~ bilicesown ‘to dissolve, get rotten’ (present stem 
bileca-), *a(r)cesown ‘to sit’ (present stem areca-), igesown ‘to beat’ (pre- 
sent stem ilega-), zet’esown ‘to bind’ (present stem zelt’a-), zexesown ‘to 
fix’ (present stem zelexa-), and bd(h)esown ‘to go’ (present stem bdla-, but 
also baha-). Second, Caucasian Albanian has retained — with some verbs — 
the typical ablaut pattern that relates -i- to perfectivity and -a- to imper- 
fectivity. This pattern shows up for instance with ihesown ‘to be(come)’ 
(present stem aha-), biq’esown ‘to seize’ (present stem bag’a-), and 
biyesown (< *bi’e-) ‘to do, make’ (present stem ba(a)- < *ba’a-; Udi b-esun). 
In Udi, only residues of these strategies can be found, confer for instance 
aq’sun vs. biq’sun ‘to take/seize’. 

The tense sytem itself has been fully remodeled in Udi: Basically, 
Caucasian Albanian only knew two categories, namely non-past and past 
tense (historically, perfective vs. imperfective). Whereas the non-past is 
marked by the corresponding stem only, the past stem adds -y, confer 
heq’a ‘taking’ vs. heq’a-y ‘having taken’, bega ‘seeing’ vs. bege-y ‘having 
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seen’, aha ‘becoming’ vs. the-y ‘having become’. Just as it is true for Udi, a 
marker of ‘anterioty’ can be added to these types in order to form an im- 
perfect (basis: present tense) or pluperfect (basis: past tense). In Cauca- 
sian Albanian, a shortened (clitic) version of the verb ihesown ‘to become’ 
(> -he-y ‘having become’) is used in this context, whereas Udi has -y (per- 
haps derived from *-hey), confer: 


(7) CA Udi 
Present bega be‘g-sa 
Imperfect bega-hey beg-sa-y 
Past bege-y beg-e 
Pluperfect bege-y-hey beg-e-y 


Some of the new tense/mood forms of Udi (present -sa, past aorist -i, 
perfect -e, deontic modal -a, epistemic modal -ay(é)-, future -al, future2 -o 
etc.) are difficult to relate to Caucasian Albanian. Nevertheless, the modal 
-a can be tentatively related to the present tense stem of Caucasian Alba- 
nian. The future: morpheme -al is clearly related to the non-past partici- 
ple in both languages. The other forms, however, escape from a secure 
identification in Caucasian Albanian: Deontic modality is normally ex- 
pressed by the construction q’a- + past tense, a pattern that has nicely 
survived in Udi, confer: 

(8) a. CA bde-y-q’a-nan 
think.PAST-PAST-HORT-2PL 
‘you (pl.) should think...’ 


b. Udi ba-q’a-n-k-i 
be-ADH-3SG-$-PAST you:PL:BEN slave 
‘You (sg.) shall be....’ 


In both languages, the construction has a strong future meaning. Epis- 
temic modality is expressed in CA by the construction ‘present participle 
+ ank’e’, confer: 

(9) karxe-s-ba-al-ank’e-o-en Zax 


save-INF-dO.PRES-PART.PRES-SUBJ-he-ERG we:DAT2 
‘(so) that he might save us...’ (Tit. 2,14) 


Obviously, the Udi subjunctive -ay(i)- is an innovation the source of 
which remains unclear. One possibility is to relate the subjunctive to the 
Caucasian Albanian conditional marker -eñe thart is regularly added to 
the present tense, compare: 
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(10) hatenke zow  powlaygan-ah-a-erie-zow 
if I witness-become.PRES-PRES-COND-1SG 
‘If I bear witness...’ (Jo. 5,31) 


The morpheme (in fact clitic) -eñe has developed into Udi -yi (> -gi), 
see above section 2. An intermediate stage would thus have yield some- 
thing like *pulaygan-ahayi-zu that would have been reanalyzed as *pulay- 
gan-ah-ay(i)-z(u) (compare modern Udi bak-ay-z ‘(if) I would be’). As a 
clitic, -eñe > (i)yi- (> (é)gi-) developed into the Udi conditional marker, 
usually construed with the (plu)perfect -e(y). Hitherto, the future2 mor- 
pheme -o cannot be safely related to a corresponding source. A possible 
candidate is some variety of (Middle?) Northwest Iranian. For instance in 
Northern Talysh, the morpheme -o encodes an optative, a finalis, or an 
epistemically vague future, cf. bagand-o-m ‘(that) I would/will shoot’. The 
paradigm of the Northern Tolyshi ‘optative’ comes amazingly close to the 
Udi paradigm of the modal future, compare the inflection of Northern 
Tolyshi še- and Udi tağ- ‘to go (away)’: 


(11) Northern Tolyshi Udi (Vartashen) 
1SG ba-s-0-m ta-zu-g-o 
2SG ba-S-o-§ ta-nu-g-o 
3SG ba-8-0 ta-ne-g-o 
1PL bas-o-mon ta-yan-g-o 
2PL ba-s-o-on ta-nan-g-o 
3PL ba-s-o-n ta-q’un-g-o 


This comparison is not intended to suggest a borrowing from Northern 
Tolyshi itself. Rather, Northern Tolyshi serves as an example for the po- 
tential donor language that would have preserved the Old Iranian con- 
junctive (> -o-). 

The hortative element CA g’a- mentioned already above has its perfect 
match in Udi q’a- (with roughly the same function). The same holds for 
the prohibitive marker ma-, confer CA ma-biya-nan ‘don’t make...! ma- 
haypé-iha-nan ‘don’t be arrogant!’, ma-cam-pa-nown ‘don’t write!’ and Udi 
ma-b-a-nan ‘don’t make!, ma-camp-a ‘don’t write!’ etc. 

Both Caucasian Albanian and Udi are marked for a pattern of personal 
agreement clitics. The underlying paradigm of Udi comes amazingly close 
to that of Caucasian Albanian, even though it is slightly more elaborated 
in Udi. In Caucasian Albanian, there are certain restrictions concerning 
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agreement in the third person that is marked for the clitic -ne (Udi -ne, -e) 
only with a past stem of the verb. In addition, CA -ne is neutral with re- 
spect to number, confer the basic paradigm given in table 7 (begsown / 
be‘gsun ‘to see, look at’): 


a ON 
|| Present__| Past | Present | Past 
3SG | bega | beġey-ne | besane |be%ġ-ine | 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL beja  |beġe-y-ne | be‘g-sa-q’un | be‘g-i-q’un 


Table 7: The Basic Paradigm of Personal Agreement in Caucasian Albanian and Udi 









For sake of simplicity, I have given the Udi forms with enclitic agree- 
ment markers, even though endoclitization (be‘zugsa, be‘zugi) would be 
the preferred strategy (see Harris 2002). The table illustrates that the first 
and second person markers of Caucasian Albanian have nearly perfect 
matches in Udi (see Schulze (2101b) for the difference CA 2SG -nown vs. 
Udi -nu (-un, -n)). Obviously, the clitic -ne (< *-ni) did not encode the third 
person as such originally, but rather some kind of ‘cognitive focus’ stress- 
ing the speaker’s certainty about the givenness of an event image that is 
related to a third person agent (see Schulze 2011b). This assumption ex- 
plains both the constraint on the choice of hosts (part tense stems only) 
and the number-neutral value of -ne. Udi has given up this constraint and 
has likewise reduced the functional scope of -ne (singular or non-human 
plurals only). Consequently, Udi has developed a new plural agreement 
marker (Vartashen -q’un, Nij -t’un) the discussion of which would be be- 
yond the scope of this paper. On the other hand, Caucasian Albanian used 
secondary clitics to emphasize a third person agent. Contrary to -ne, these 
clitics that are clearly related to the paradigm of third person pronouns 
distinguishing the absolutive case from the ergative case. They can be 
added to both the present and the past stem, cf. (only the masculine 
forms are given): 
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P| Singular Plural 
|__| Simple | Emphatic _| Simple_| Emphatic 
Ergative | bega__| bega-o-en | bega |begaän 


Table 8: Simple and Emphatic Agreement Clitics (Third Person) in Caucasian Albanian 












The origin of the emphatic absolutive clitic -va (singular) remains ob- 
scure. One would have expected simple -o. Maybe that -o has resulted 
from the specific context in which it occurs (> -va after -a and -e ?). The 
clitic -va has at any rate influenced the vowel of preceding -ne (*-ne-va > - 
na-va). In Udi, there are no obvious traces of this paradigm. 

It should also be noted that although Caucasian Albanian is a language 
that is heavily driven by clitization strategies (see Gippert et al. 2009 for 
details), it hardly shows any traces of endoclitization as it is typical for 
Udi. The main ‘intermediate’ position allowed is that between a verb and 
its secondary past marker -hey (see above). In this position, more than just 
the agreement clitic may occur, cf.: 

(12) hay-k’a-anak’e-o-en-d"s-he-y 
up-speak.pres-that-he-ERG-they.DAT.3-become.PAST=PAST 
‘.... that he was talking to them...’ (Jo. 8,27) 


Hence, endoclitization sets Udi apart from Caucasian Albanian. For 
the time being it is difficult to judge whether endoclitization is a more re- 
cent phenomenon, or whether it has already in Early Udi (but not in Cau- 
casian Albanian). It may also be the case that the type of texts that is rep- 
resented by the Palimpsests favored enclitics, which would explain the 
lack of evidence for endoclitization. 

One typical host for clitics is represented by morphemes encoding 
negation. Basically, nearly all types of negators present in Udi can be also 
found in Caucasian Albanian. This concerns CA/Udi te CA nowt- / Udi 
nut-, the prohibitive ma- (see above) and the negative modal marker nu-. 
Contrary to Udi, the two negators te and nowt have a rather complemen- 
tary distribution as verbal negators: te is mainly used with past stem, 
whereas nowt occurs with present stems. The fact that nowt/nut also func- 
tions as a derivational (privative) element in both language suggests that 
the present stem has been regarded as a more adjective-like entity, as op- 
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posed to te that would have specialized for verbal negation (in both lan- 
guages, te is also used in terms of ‘no’). Udi nä- that is usually combined 
with the conditional (ndyi- etc.) is not documented for Caucasian Alba- 
nian and hence may represent a later loan presumably from an Iranian 
language. 


4. A SHORT SAMPLE TEXT 


In order to illustrate the differences and commonalities between Cauca- 
sian Albanian and Udi, I will briefly present an excerpt of the Caucasian 
Albanian lectionary (Matthew 17,1-3, taken from Gippert at el. 2009) to- 
gether with the corresponding version in Vartashen Udi (taken from 
BeZanov 1902). Space does not allow commenting comprehensively upon 
the glosses for this passage (see Gippert at al. 2009 and Schulze 2001 for 
the corresponding data). Rather, I will use the two texts to show some 
lexical parallels between the two languages. I first give the Caucasian Al- 
banian version, followed by the Udi version marked by italics: 


Caucasian Albanian Vartashen Udi 
liwx-ar gi-yown esa ug gi Cebak-i-t’-xo ośa 
six-PL | day-GEN after six day pass-PART.PAST-REF.OBL-ABL after 
heq’a-y-ne Y's-en Pet’ros-aq  TIsus-en a-ne-q’- Pret’r-ax 
take.PAST-PAST-3 Jesus-ERG Peter-DAT2 Jesus-ERG take-3sG-$-past Peter-DAT2 
own Yak’ob-ag own Yohanan-aq_ Iak’ov-ax va‘ loan-ax 
and = Jacob-pat2 and  jJohn-paTt2 Jacob-DAT2 and John-bat2 
victy-eq o-ya Se-t’-a vice-x 
brother-DAT2 he-GEN DIST-REFL.OBL-GEN brother-DAT2 


‘After six days Jesus took Peter and James and John his brother’ 


hay-bok’e-y-n-o-en a™-q va’ lai-ne-cer-i 
up-lead.PAST-PAST-3-he-ERG they-DAT2 and up-3SG-carry.PAST-PAST 
sown haypey  bow-aq So-t’-g-0x sa alalu 
one high mountain-DAT2 DIST-REF.OBL-PL-DAT2. one high 
ic-ay biy-es burg-ol 

REFL-GEN do-INF mountain-sSUPER 


‘(Udi: and) brought them up to one high mountain (CA: apart ),’ 


erieg-lam-en-he-y-na-va va’ badal-le-b-i gon-n-ux 
other-image-ERG-be.PAST-PAST-3-he.ABS and change-38G-do-PAST _ color-SA-DAT2 
d~-staxoc xas-he-y-ne Se-t’-g-o be's 
they-ANTEABL like-be.PAST-PAST-3 DIST-REF.OBL-PL-GEN before 


‘(Udi: and) he was transfigured [Udi: changed the color] in front of them.’ 
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ća o-ya b‘eg-own-powl-ank’e va? xas-ne-d-i Se-t’-a 

face he-GEN  sun-GEN-eye-like and _ light-3SG-LV.CAUS-PAST DIST-REF.OBL-GEN 

he-y e yal o-ya ćo-en be‘g-k’ena 

be.PAST-PAST DEF.N garment he-GEN face-ERG sun-like 

biki  xaš-ank’e Se-t’-a partal-al 

white _ light-like DIST-REF.OBL-GEN garment-FOC 
ba-ne-k-i mac’ etärte xas 
be-3SG-$-PAST white as light 


‘(Udi: and) his face shone [CA: was] like the sun, his garment was white as the light.’ 


aha ak‘a-he-y-n-a"-a va? migila ak’-q’un-ec-i Moisei 
behold appear-be.PAsT-PAST-3-they-DAT and behold see-3PL-MP.PAST-PAST Moses 
Mowseys own Eliya va? Ilia So-t’-xol 
Moses and Elias and Elias DIST-REF.OBL-COM 
illow-k’a-hanayå`nk’e-o-ows-he-y maslahat-b-es-in 
word-say.PRES-REL.3PL.ERG-he-DAT3-be.PAST- conversation-do-INF-ERG 

PAST 


‘Behold, Moses and Elias appeared to them who were talking to him [Udi: while doing 
conversation]. 


iVow-k’or-biya-y-ne P’et’ros-en me-vaxt’-a Pret’r-en 
word-return-do.PAST-PAST-3 Peter-ERG PROX-time-DAT Peter-ERG 
pe-y-ne Y's-as p-i-ne Tsus-a 
Say.PAST-PAST-3  Jesus-DAT3 Say.PAST-PAST-3SG | Jesus-DAT 


‘(Udi: Now) Peter (CA: replied) [and] said to Jesus? 


$ w 


z"-e ey-Za eme iġe-sa bixagug! Sel-le  yenk'ena 
Lord-voc good-1PL.DAT here = go-INF Lord good-3SG we.BEN 
mia bak-sun 
here be-MASD 
‘Lord it is good for us to go [Udi: be] here.’ 


hat’enk’e bowgq’a-erie-va biya-y-q'a-žan dgdnd bu-va-q’-sa ser-yan-b-o 

if want-COND-HE.ABS do.PAST-PAST-1PL if want-2SG.DAT-$-PRES build-1PL-Do- 
FUT2 

xib t’alavar mia xib éddir 

three hut here three hut 


‘If you want, we will build [CA: do] three huts.’ 


From a lexical point of view, nearly three-fourths of the terms showing 
up in this short passage (names are ignored) have secure matches in Udi. 
The following table lists the corresponding terms together with those that 
do not have correspondences in modern Udi. Note that, here, I do not 
discuss in details the etymological background of the Caucasian Albanian 
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terms (in terms of Lezgian correspondences and loan layers, see Gippert 
et al. 2099 for the corresponding information): 


Caucasian Glosses Correspondences in Udi Missing 
Albanian correspondences in 
Udi 
ot all Dative2 as in Udi. No trace of the plural 
anaphoric pronoun å^- 
in Udi. 


behold Udi aha (exclamation 


ak’a-he-y-n-d-a Udi ak’ ‘to show up to s.o. > 
PAST-3-they-DAT | ‘to see’ 
ank’e 
= m a 
in Udi. 


do.PAST-PAST-1PI 


biy-es do-INF Udi besun < *biy- (< *b’/,’-) 
‘to do‘ 


he.ABS 
le 
DEF.ART.N.) in Udi. 
jeme here |< e-me,cE Udimia‘here. | 
erieg-lam-en- | other-image- Udi lam ‘picture, image’ No trace of eñeġ ‘other’ 


he-y-na-va ERG-be.PAST- in Udi. 
PAST-3-he.ABS 


< *e-Sa ‘that(N)-after’, cf. Udi 
ośa < *“o-Sa (the (CA) 
masculine article having 
been generalized 


Udi. 


Udi gi-un ‘of the da ooo! 


hat’enk’e if Udi emphatic proclitic ha-, 
Udi distal t’e-. 
) 


hay-bok’e-y-n- | up-lead.PAst- Cf. the Udi (petrified No clear trace of 
o-en PAST-3-he-ERG preverb (h)ay- in (h)ay- bok’esown in the sense 
zesun ‘to rise’. of ‘to lead’ in Udi. 
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haypey high < *made Petrified preverb ai- ‘up’ in 
high aizesun ‘to rise’ 


heq’a-y-ne take.PAST-PAST-3 | Udi (h)aq’-sun ‘to take’ 
(based on the imperfective, 
CA *haq’esown 


nd soul Preserved in the Udi past 
marker -y ? 
< i-ge- ‘to go’, replaced by ta- 
ġ- in Udi (see section 3). 
iWow-k’a- word-say.PRES- | See section 3 for ib- and k’a- 
hanayd“nk’e-o- | REL.3PL.ERG-he- |(< owk’a- ‘saying’ = Udi uk- 
ows-he-y DAT3-be.PAST- ‘saying’ ). 
PAST 
- do.PAST-PAST-3 


and No clear trace in Udi. 
oya [hesen [Cf the Udi nominalizer-o. 
ecm peii say. PAST-PAST-3 







































ne 

0 

D 

one | Udi sun ‘one (o 

talavar hut at Nore a No trace in Udi. 
xib 


viciy-eq brother-DAT2 = viči ‘brother’ (dative 2 in 
both languages 

like-be.PAsT- Udi xaš ‘light’ (Iranian) 

PAST-3 


S 
Udi xib ‘three’ 
pel_}gurment_ Udi yal-lug ‘cloth’ 


Udi -Zux in bixa-Zux Lord, 


k’on-Zux ‘house-lord’ 
Table g: Lexical Correspondences Between Caucasian Albanian and Udi 






xas-he-y-ne 








Note that the high portion of Caucasian Albanian-Udi correspond- 
ences in this passage is slightly coincidental: Taking the whole corpus of 
lexical forms documented in the Palimpsests, the portion of secure Udi 
correspondences go down to roughly one third (see Gippert et al. 2009 for 
details). 
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5. SUMMARY 


In this brief confrontation of Caucasian and Udi data, I did not refer to 
syntactic problems. This is especially due to the fact that parts of the Cau- 
casian Albanian syntax have been influenced by the translation sources 
(Old Armenian, Old Georgian, Greek, and perhaps Syriac). Nevertheless, 
the short passage given in section 4 sufficiently illustrates that both lan- 
guages operate on the basis of the same morphosyntactic templates. Both 
languages are controlled by ergative features in case marking, accusative 
strategies in personal agreement, an O-split (dative2 for definite/specific 
objects or objects marked for typicity), and a dative construction with 
verba sentiendi (more pronounced in Caucasian Albanian than in 
(Vartashen) Udi). Both languages are marked for conjunction-based sub- 
ordination allowing standard relative clauses, too. Most likely, the last two 
features that are unknown in most of the other Lezgian languages have 
resulted from language contact with Early Middle Iranian and Old Arme- 
nian, later on reinforced in Udi by some New Iranian languages (see 
Schulze 2015 for details). 

In my paper, I also refrained from presenting a systematic survey of 
sound correspondences between Caucasian Albanian and Udi (see Gip- 
pert et al. 2009 for a more comprehensive discussion). It may suffice to 
note that most of the lexical and morphological correspondences illus- 
trate that the Caucasian Albanian phonological system did not change 
noticeably with respect to the given phonetic values. One remarkable ex- 
ception is initial A- in Caucasian Albanian that lacks in Vartashen Udi 
cognates (but is still present in some Nij correspondences), compare CA 
hala ‘on’ = Udi ala ‘on’, CA hel ‘spirit, soul’ = Udi el-mux ‘soul’ (pl. tant.), 
CA helas ‘oath’ = Udi elas ‘oath’, CA hegesown ‘to come’ = Udi e(y)sun ‘to 
come’, CA heqg’esown ‘to take’ ~ Udi (h)aq’sun ‘to take’, CA hitwk’ ‘heart’ = 
Udi uk’ ‘heart’, CA hayzesown ‘to rise’ = Udi ayzesun ‘to rise’, CA hiiwgen 
‘bone’ = Udi uġen ‘bone’. Another interesting form is CA c'e ‘fire’ that is 
mirrored by Udi a-rux ‘fire (pl. tant.)’ < *c’a-rux: The initial (tense) affri- 
cate must be reconstructed for Proto-Udi. The fact that c’- is preserved in 
Caucasian Albanian gives us a terminus ante quem for the corresponding 
process, in case Udi is viewed as a descendant from Caucasian Albanian. 

Nevertheless, we might also argue that Caucasian Albanian is not the 
immediate forerunner or ‘mother’ of Udi (see section 3.1 for further argu- 
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ments), but its ‘aunt’. Accordingly, the ancestor language of both Cauca- 
sian Albanian and (Early) Udi would have disintegrated around 500-300 
BCE (the presence of common loans from Old / Early Middle Iranian sug- 
gest that these languages had already influences the ancestor language): 
The more northern variant would have turned into Early Udi, whereas the 
more southern variant became stabilized in terms of Caucasian Albanian. 
This scenario also accounts from the fact that Nij Udi shares more 
features with Caucasian Albanian than Vartashen Udi: Most likely, Nij Udi 
has resulted from an intermediate variety that had been spoken more 
closely to the regions of Caucasian Albanian than the early version of 
Vartashen Udi. The following map gives a tentative picture of this 
distribution (around 500A.D.: note that this map is silent with respect to 
the question to which extent Caucasian Albanian had been present (at 
that time) in the Western regions of present-day Azerbaijan): 





vee ‘ Fi 
i 

i / 

A `. Samur River / 
` ae Pye | 
+ a a | 
a | 


lig Early Udi (,Vartashen’) 
Ea Early Udi (,Nizh‘) 


» 
‘ 


< Caucasian Albanian 





Graphic 4: The Tentative Location of Caucasian Albanian and Early Udi dialects 
(~ 500 A.D.) 


Nevertheless, we should not assume that the regions in which the indi- 
vidual varieties had been spoken were marked off in terms of well-defined 
language boundaries. The presence of Old Armenian loans e.g. in Varta- 
shen Udi suggest that language contact and the transmission of especially 
cultural terms played a crucial role in the formation of the Udi lexicon. 
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Naturally, this does not hold for Old Armenian only: Both Caucasian Al- 
banian and Udi are marked for a significant Iranian substrate that was 
probably due to contact with varieties of Middle Northwest Iranian and 
for a (less obvious) contact with Old Georgian. In addition, we have to as- 
sume that other local Lezgian languages took part in the formation of 
Caucasian Albanian and Early Udi, too. 

At any rate, the data in this paper illustrate that Caucasian Albanian 
must be regarded as an immediate relative of the present-day Udi varie- 
ties. Caucasian Albanian can thus help to better understand the (pre-)his- 
tory of Udi and to model earlier stages of an East Caucasian language. 
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